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IT IS FOUND THAT "SURPRISE" VERBS MAY APPEAR WITH ANIMATE 
surface-structure objects, but require ANIMATE DEEP-STRUCTURE 
SUBJECTS, AND ARE INTERPRETED AS EITHER "INTENTIONAL" OR 
-ACCIDENTAL. - MODAL ENVIRONMENTS SEEM TO BE INSTRUMENTAL IN 
DETERMINING THIS MEANING, AND APPARENTLY THE- CONDITIONS THAT 
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AS THE OBJECT IN DEEP-STRUCTURE, THE SUBJECT MUST ALSO BE 
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ENGLISH VERBS BASED ON THE RESTRICTIONS DISCUSSED. (FB) 
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Ill Aspects of Theory of Syntax (Cbosisky, 19$)> Choosky expresses 
seleetioDsl restrictions for transitive verts in terms of a sin^e vn» 
analyzable co^lex syi2K>l; e«g*^ 

(1) [+ [tAniaate] [4>Honan] ] 

vouLd aark a verb tdiose subject is aUoved to be asiute and vbose 
object aay be buman* He discusses a possible alternative approach vhicb 
vould assign selectional features of the subject and object independently^ 
as in (2): 

(2) [+ [+ Aniaate] ]« [ [ Human] ] 

CbOBBhy*8 preference for the first formulation is based on sentence fr^aaes 
such as the foUowing: 

(a) He t he platoon. 

(b) Eis decisiem to resign his coomission the platoon. 

(c) His decision to resign his coomission our respect. 

The verb ”comsand" can occur in (a) and (c) but not in (b). In (a) both 

stibject and object are anijoate^ and in (c) both are inanimate. If 

siibject and object selectional features vere assigned independently^ then 
**ecnnand” vould not be excluded trim frame (b). However, as Cbomaky points 
out himself, this argument is very weak since it ignores "the question of 
how to enter lexical entries with a range of distinct but related syntactic 
and semantic features.” (Chomsky^ 196^> p. 120). 

Lakoff, in bis dissertation (Lakoff, 19^)« argues that the second 
alternative is to be preferred. The reasons he gives are, first, that 
pairs of verbs such as "run" (intrans.) and "throw" (trans.) share the 
linguistically significant property of taking animate subjects which is 
not expressed by unanalyzable selectional features; and second, that there 



•w genmllzatioDt InvolTing Indepeudent seleetlonal features of tifl>jects 
and <]bjects vfaicli could not be stated In way but an ^ hoc fashion In 
terns of unanilyzaible features, (lakoff, 1966, Appendix D). For exaiqple, 
Hall«s observation (Hall, I9®) that the vast na;Jority of transitive verbs 
req^ire an aninate subject could not be expressed since there voold be no 
nechanisB for referring only to seleetlonal features of subjects. 

In this paper I shall present evicence for a stronger relation of 
interdependency between subjects and objects than those ebserved by 
and by Lakoff, and this in turn will provide a further argoaent that 
selecti<xial restrictions for subjects and cbjects must be treated as 
**P*^®^ features# It will be assunted, despite sosie recent * to 

the contrary (USsott, I967), that deep structures are to be represented 
^proadnately as they are in Iakoff»s dissertation (Lakoff, 1966), I 
also asswe the essential corre ct ness of Lakoff *s proposal that 
adjectives are to be treated as aenb^s of a cooiaon class, VEB8^ 
differing only in the feature (Lakoff, 1966, Appendix A). 

I begin the discussion with verbs which require an aniaate surface- 
structure object, but whose surface-structure subject may be animate or 
inanimte# Let us first focus attention on the sub-class of these verbs, 

which I shaU for want of a better tens call the "surprise" verbs, con- 
sisting of . ) 

(3) "surprise, anise, amaze, please, annoy, worry, startle, confuse, 
delight, perpLos, dismay, incense," etc. 

These share the semantic property of indicating a mental or psychological 
state engendered in an animate being. Lakoff (I966) has proposed that 
^ str uctures such verbs actually require an aninate subject 

(not object). The deep structures be suggests as underlying the sentences 
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"Tfaat fact aurpriaed me,” and ”I vaa aurprised at that fact,** voold be: 




P-narker (4) would undergo tranaformatlons which add '’be^" a tenae 
marker^ and the prepoaition "at" (which ia determined by* the VERB) to 
give "I waa aurpriaed at that fact*" PHoarker (^) undergoea a trana- 
fomatioft which ia triggered by the feature 4?LIP in the feature matrix 
of the VSB "aurpriae" and all other VERBa of this category* Its effect 
ia to interchange the order of the avb^ect and ob.ject* After tense 
spelling and the conversion of the pronoun to the objective foxn^ (5) 
would yield "That fact surprised me*" 

Lakoff's principal arguments for these underlying structinres are 
that 1) we feel intuitively that "I" stands in the sUbject-vexb relation 
to "surprise," and 2) that this intuition la siqiported by the fact that 
the nomin alized fona of both (4) and (^) is "ay surprise at that fact*" 

As for the FLIP transformation, it or sonethlng similar must be postulated 
in any event to account for the synonymy and corresponding co-occurrence 
restrictions evident in the sentences "That surprised me," "I was 
.surprised at that," no laatter which BP is regarded as underlying subject* 

I shall argue that the P*markers underlying sentences containing 
"surprise" verbs are somewhat more conplex— in fact, they contain the ' 
CAUSATIVE and mCHQATIVE HlO-verbs, which were first postulated by Lakoff 



(1966, pp« IV*4*l8 ) to account for the correspondence of seXectlonal 
restrictloDf end the reXations of synonymy and entailment among sentences 
such as the foUoKrlng: 

! 6) The sot^ is cool* 

7) The soKqp became (got, came to be) cool* 

(8) The soup cooled* 

(9) John cooled the soup* 

(10) John caused the soup to cod* 

(11) John brought it about that the soup cooled* 

(12) John caused the soup to become (get, come to be) cool* 

Sentences (7) and (8) are synonymous and entail sentence (6)* 

Sentences (9) • (12) are synonymous and entail sentences (7) and (8), and 

therefore (6)* Furthermore, the same aelectional restrictions hold betveen 

"sap" and "cool" in every case* For example, in substituting "sky" for 

"soup" and "sick" for "cool" the same selectional restriction (viz, that 

of predicating "sick" of an inanimate object) is violated in each sentence* 

(note that in sentences (8) and (9) "sick” vould be spelled in its causative 

cr inchoative fom "sicken*") 



The FRO>vezb IIK91QATIVE has a semantic interpretation like that of 



the verbs "become," "get,” and "come to be," and occupies the same position 
as these verbs would in an underlying P-marker* CAUSATIVE occupies the 
place of "cause" or "bring about" and has a corresponding semantic inter- 
pretation* The deep structures postulated for sentences (8) and (9) are: 
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P-aarker (13) tnidergoes the familiar tranafonBations of EHRAPOSinoif^ 
IT-RJiPiACQiKNT, and IDENTICAL-IIP^DELiEnON to give the derived P* 4 iBrker (13^) 





Lakoff then postulates a transformation^ INCHCIATIVE, vhlch replaces 
the FRO-form verb irith the non-PRO form at the right and changes the 
feature -iPRO to -PRO. The result is the P-marker (13b) vhich after 
tense spelling might become, for ezaiqple, "The soup cooled.** 

same series of transfarmations applies to the eoi>edded sentence 
in P-marker (14), and then another transformation, CAUSATIVE, replaces 
the causative PRO-verb with the verb to the right, giving P-marker (1^) 




This, by tense addition and a spelling rule specifying that the 
causative form of **cool’' is **cool**, would yield **John cooled the soup.” 
The same arguments that Lakoff used in postulating these underlying 
structures can be carried over directly to the '’surprise'* verbs. Note 
sentences (15) - (21) below; 



•e 
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(1^) John l8 angry* 

il6) John becaae (got^ csame to be) angry* 

(17) John angered* 

(Id) The decision angered John* 

i l9) The decision caused John to anger. 

20) The decision brought it about that John angered* 

(21) The decision caused John to become (get^ come to be) angry* 

Here^ too, the selectional restrictions between **Jofan” and "angry” (or 

its inchoative and causative spelling "anger*') are the same in each sentence 

and the relations of synonymy and entaUment parallel those of sentences 

(6) • (12)* Furthexnore, to suggest that "John was angered (cr angry) at 

the decision," coiaes from a P-marker such as (4) or (^) leaves unexplained 

the curiovis fact that the "object" of the verb in the deep structure bears 

a casual relation to the rest of the sentence* 

Another piece of evidence that the "surprise" verbs are to be analyzed 

as causatives and inchoatives cones from Finnish (I am indited to Lauri 

Ksrttunen for this observation)* Inchoative and causative in Finnish are 

overtly marked and are rather productive verbal affixes* The correspondents 

of the "surprise" verbs all occur as causatives and inchoatives rather. 

than independent lexical items* 



(22) puu *wood* 

(23) puu/tu/a *to become like wood (i*e*, unfeeling)' 

(24) puu/du/tta/a 'to anaesttotize' 

(2^) sula/a 'to melt (Intrant)' (-a is the infinitive marker; 

(26) sula/tta/a 'to melt (trans*)' «tta-, the causative, and 



consonant weakening rule) 

If we postulate that sentences such as (17) "John angered," and (18) 
"The decision angered John," come from underlying F-markers similar to 
(13) and (14), then exactly the same sequence of transformations will 
apply as in the case of the "true" causatives and inchoatives, and thus 
no new apparatus need be added to the gramoar* However, we have gained 




(27) *6011 



«tu», the inchoative affix 
-tv. becomes -du-, and -ttu< 
becomes -tu- by a regular 
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«n ea^lanation for the causative relationship vhleh "the decision" is felt 
to hear to "anger" and "John". Of course, the price is the necessity of 
narki^ the lexical entries for all "surprise" verbs for applicability of 
the CAUSATIVE and INCHOATIVE transfomations, since both are minor rules^. 



♦Note also that some verbs have a causative form but no inchoative form. 

Cf.^ The knife is sharp. *T!he knife sharpened. John sharpened the knife. 

John is surprised. *John surprised. That fact surprised John. 
These must be marked in such a vay that if they undergo the INCHOATIVE 
transformation then they must also under CAUSATIVE. This is easily arranged 
if we adopt Lakoff *s suggestion (Lakoff, 19^, Appendix E) to allow Boolean 
cGdbinations of features in the lexicon. 



The FLIP transformation must be retained in order to account for the 
following paraphrases^>f sentences (Id) « (21) : 

(30) John was angry (angered) at the decision. 

(31) John became (got, came to be) angry at the decision. 



* These exaiqples raise a few questions of detail in formulating the 
CAUSATIVE and INCHOATIVE transformations which will be ignored here. 



But there is an additional complication. Note the following sentences 

( 32 ) John surprised me by jumping at me waving an eggbeater. 

(33) John surprised me by being able to play the zither. 

In (32) John is performing sene intentional action in order to cause me 
surprise, but in (33) what John does (or rather, what he Is able to do) 
surprises me, and there is no Implication that John has intended to cause 
this reaction or even that he is necessarily aware of it. Thus, sentence 
(3^) is ambiguous in this regard: 

(34) John surprised me. 

Note also that a sentence such as (35) which has undergone the FLIP 
transformation contains "surprise" only in the non-intentional or "ac-‘ 
cldental" sense: 
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(3^) I was surprised at John* 

An imperative such as sentence ( 36 ), however, has only the intentional 
interpretation : 

( 36 ) Surprise Bill with a sombrero on his birthday^ 

The intentional sense cannot occur when the su[b;)ect of the causative 

BRO-verb is inanimate* Thus, sentences (37) and ( 38 ) have only the non- 

intentional sense: 

i 37) That fact surprised me* 

38 ) 1 was surprised by that fact* 

The notions I am using here appear to correspond exactly to the 

"Intentional” and "accidental" meanings examined by Lalcoff in his paper 

on instrumental adverbials (Lakoff, 19 ^ 7 ) • He points out that a sentence 

such as ( 39 ) is aodbiguous with regard to the deliberateness of the action, 

( 39 ) I cut my finger with a knife* 

and he gives some syntactic environments in which the "accidental" sense 
cannot occur: 

(to) I was cutting my finger with a knife* 

(4l) Cut your finger with a knifel 

(42) X can cut my finger with a knife* 

( 43 ) I carefully cut my finger with a knife* 

(44) Ethelbert forced me to cut my finger with a knife* 

It turns out that these same environments exclude the "accidental” 

sense of the "surprise" verbs 

i 4^) I was surprising John with a loud noise* 

46) Surprise John with a loud noise! 

Thus the evidence suggests that necessary conditions for a transitive 
verb to appear in these environments is that the subject be animate and 
that the semantic interpretation be of the "non-€iccidental" or "intention- 
al" sense of the action* These conditions tuam out to be exactly those 
^ich govern the FLIP transformation in the "surprise" verbs* 

^Lakoff also points out that inanimate stibjects are excluded from these 
frames: 

( 47 ) * The tsible cut my finger with a knife* 
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If we agree that the CAUSATIVE PRO-verb inay have the feature +INTENT*, - 
that the +IMTfiNT feature requires the subject of the PRO-verb to be animate^ 
and that the -INTENT feature is necessary for the PUP traosfonnation to 
apply, then we can explain the curious set of facta Illustrated in sentences 



* The semantic interpretation of +INTBNT will specify that the 
action is willful, deliberate, purposive, etc., while the minus 
value will merely indicate that the action is unspecified in this 
regard. Thus +INTENT is "marked", - I N T ENT "unmarked". 



Just after srelicatiqn of the CAUSATIVE transformation, P-markers 
(48) and (49) would appear as follows; 

® (49a) Same as (48a) except that 



(30) - (38)« Two P-markers underly this set of Jentences— (46) and (49) 




(48) 



S 



(49) Sams as (46s) except 
that the VERB is 
marked -nfTENT. 



John 





the VOTb is marked -INTENT 
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With no further tranefonnations except tense spelling^ both (^) end 
( 49 ) would give "John surprised me,” which is aidbiguous. Further application 
of the PASSIVE would give ”I was surprised by John^” which is again aai>i- 
guoua* The sasie is true of the noninalisations of these sentences: "John’s 
surprising me..*", "ay being surprised by John...", etc. 

Only P-ioarker ( 49 ) laay undergo the FLIP transfoxnation to yield "I 
was surprised ^ John," which is unaaibigttOiis. Another transformation which 
( 49 ) but not ( 48 ) can undergo forms "ing-to" adjective constructions: e.g., 
"John was surprising to me," which again is unanhiguous.'*' 



* It has often been pointed out (See, for exaaple, Chomsky, 1965, pp. 150- 
151) that the "surprise" verbs can appear with the suffix "-ing" (or 
sometimes with an alternative such as "-scum", "-ful", etc.) in the 
poeition of true adjectives— i.e., modiiying a noun and modified by 
"very"— whereas this is not true in general of transitive verbs. Cf., 

"a very surprising person" vs. *"a very hitting person." Dote also 
thas it is always the -IRTENT sense which appears in these constructions. 



I am indebted to Lauri Karttunen for another example from Finnish 
which seems to indicate that a similar distinction must be drawn there 
between intentional and non«*intentional causatives. Causative: forms may 
have an additional causative affix added to them but only when both have 
the "intentional" sense: 

(50) huvi »fun» 

(^ 1 ) huvi/tta/a ’to amuse’ 

(52) huvi/ta/tta/a ’to have (someone) amused (by someone)’ 

Oiie sue device also seems to account for the so-called "reflexive 
inchoative", which I believe is really a "reflexive causative." For 
example, the sentence "John hurt himself" is anbiguous as can be seen from 
insepction of ( 53 ): 

(? 3 ) John hurt himself (a) when he fell down. 

(b) by hitting himself on the head with a 
hammer. 
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Bie derivmtioD of these fonss is nov strsightforwsrd: each cobks frcm « 
P-iBsrker lite (ij8) or (^*9) In nhich hPj^ » HP 2 . 

Observe that the "surprise" verbs can also occur in this construction: 

(5*^) John surprised himself (a) in order to cure his hiccups. 

(b) by doing veil on the examination. 

Thus^ this class of verbs, the "surprise " verbs, vhich may appear 
with animate surface-structure objects in fact require animate deep- 
structure subjects and which, furthermore, are tobedded in P-markers con- 
taining the HfCHQATlVE and CAUSATIVE PRO-verbs. Ibe latter have a feature, 
IKTEW, specified as + or 

I should now like to consider another category of verba which require 
animate surface-structure objects. These are "tell, warn, caution, admonish, 
advise, etc." which we shall label the "teU" verbs. Althou^ these verbs 
usually occur only with an animate subject in the surfacb structure, there 
is a restricted set of inanimate entities which may also occur; 

( 55 ) J warned ne that no fishing ms pemitted. 

^ teie^su^ ordered the troops to attack at dawn. 

the horizo^ ' y^^***** the;.f ire- had readhed the 

One ffliftht argue that sentences (55) - (57) really involve personification 
of a particular kind or perhaps that they function as instrumentals. If 
so, neither analysis would affect the final argument of this paper. 

However, I believe that there are good grounds for supposing that these 
verbs do not have animate direct objects in the deep structure. 

First, we must distinguish two senses of the "tell" verbs. In one 
meaning they are lij^ "inform" and "notify" and carry the idea of imparting 
information or caiising someone to become aware of something. The other 
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•eDse la alBlIar to “direct", "order", and "notify" and carry the idea 
of inserting infoxMation or cauaing acoeone to heccae snare of acnething# 
The other aenae ia ainiiar to "direct", "order", and "coHoand” in that 
the anlnate "object" ia deaired to take (or xK>t to take) acne action* The 
tvo aenaea are readily apparent in: 

C5>^) John advised ne that he had cornered the loango aarket* 

(^) John advised me to comer the mango market* 

The two aenaea are diatinguished syntactically also, since at least 
in ay own dialect, the nomlnalized forma can have only the latter aenae: 

(6o) Jobn*a /advice N to me naa to sell ATST* 

I reecmnendation j 

I admonition / to me vaa that he sold AT&T** 

S vaming r 

/ order ] 

I inatruction J 

In this, these vezha seem to parallel the verbs "persuade" and 
"convince" abieh have been discussed by Lakoff (19^6, IX-1-9)* A verb 
such as "uam," for example in the "notify" or* "inform" sense vould appear 
in a deep structure much like (l4) containing the CAUSATIVE and INCHOATIVE 
HtO*verbs, but "vam" vould have a semantic Interpretation in its lexical 
entry without the meaning coD^)onent8 of "cause" and "become"* Thus, its 
lexical meaning vould be something like "cautiously or prudently avare«" 

In this form it may take an object (or conplement) preceded by the preposit- 
ions "of" or "about". If this object ia an ordinary noun phrase, the 
usual series of transformations would produce sentences such as "Bill 
warned me about Aunt Agnes*" With a sentential object, we vould get 
underlying structures corresponding to "Bill warned me (about it) that 
he had no chocolate ice cream*" "Warxf'does not undergo FLIP, ao we do not 
get forms such as "1 was warned at Bill*" 
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**afder" or "coBOSud*^ sense of "warn** cannot be treated, as a 
causative^ however, since to order, consand, or vam sooeone to do so®e» 
thing does not entail that he will do it or even that he Intends to do 
it# If soBieone chose to ignore an order or warning, it would still he 
true that he hi^ been ordered or warned# I would suggest that this sense 
of "warn" occurs in deep structures with indirect objects# Consider the 



following sentence forms and their corresponding ncninalizations : 



(6l) I gave HP to Bill# 

I donated HP to Bill# 

I assigned HP to Bill# 
I admonished (to) Bill 
(for-to S)# 

Hbte that 



gift to Bill was HP# 

Hbr donation to Bill was HP# 
assigment to Bill was HP# 
"Uy admonition to Bill was to S# 



the preposition proceeding "Bill" is always "to" in the nominal- 



ised forms, while the usual preposition after deverbal nouns is "of#" 



(62) I chose Bill# choice for Bill### 

I surpervised Bill# supervision of Bill### 

I expected Bill (for-to' S) expectation of BUI was to S# 

I would therefore postulate a deep structure such as (63) for the 



"warn" verbs used in the sense of "connand" or "order"# 




advise 



I bsre Indicated the Dole donlDating the HP vhlch it the l^Lirect cA)^ect 
aa "OatlTe”, although I oake no strong daini for the details of this 
proposal. In any event, it is at least clear that one wst scmeboir dis- 
tinguish IIP2 in the deep structure since each stands in a different 

graanatical relation to the yerb phrase. Note also that UP2 oust occur 
twice in the deep structure because of such pairs as: 

(64) I directed John to exaaine the rock. 

* I directed the rock to be examined by John. 

If this analysis is correct, then the ”wam“ verbs also do not 
require animate direct objects in the deep structures in which they appear. 

Let us now make a dassificati<m of English transitive verbs according 
to whether, in the deep structure, l) they "wfe uave an animate subject, 

2) they aust have an in a ni mate subject, or 3) they may take either animate 
or inanimate subject. We may of course make a similar classification 
according to the a nima c y of the objects, thus forming nine categories. 
Heprekentative verbs f^ each class, are displayed in table (65). 

Square ^ 4 is, of course, the one we have been at such pains to empty 
in the preceding sections. I have not been able, so far, to find any other 
examples for this category. We are thus faced with the surprising fact 
that three of the categories are totally empty, despite the fact that the 
semantic possibilities that they represent are far from inconceivable. 

That is, one irould not think it unreasonable a priori that there might 
exist transitive verbs which would require, say, an inanimate subject and 
an animate object (as in square # 7) . The only potential candidates I 
have been able to find for this category are "Intoxicate,'* "inebriate," 
"sunburn," and "frostbite," all of which my dictionary assures me are 
transitive verbs. The first two are surely causatives; the latter two may 
be also, but in my dialect at least they sound odd in any form except 
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m 



OBJECT 



•fAHIM 



^Asm 



^ANIM 




er|c 



"suDburned" and "froatbitien.” I have cot so far foudd aoy prbspecta at 
all for square # d« 

If these cfbiervatioQs afe correct^ thee one regal'd required 

features for subj^s and 6b jdets as foiitiiii^ a hierarchy in idiich animate 
things take precedende oVer iiianimate* More spebiflcally^ if a verb 
requires an an im a t e noun as 6bject in the deep structure^ then the subject 
i&ust also be animate* The class of verbs vhieh requires inanimate objects 
is not constrained with regard to animacy of subject* 

A natural question to raise at this point concerns square # ^: do 
these verbs alloir Inanimate subjects to occur with animate objects" At 
the moment^ it seems' tbat the answer is yes^ but it is apparent that many 
of the verbs which mi^t belong in this category should also be analyzed 
as causatives ("attract^ repel^ restrain^" come to mind), and would thus 
be removed entirely from the category of transitive verbs* Other instances 
are analyzable as having instrumental adverbials appearing as surface 
structure subject as in the sentence "The knife cut John*" Others are not 
so convincingly treated in this manner; for example, (66) The train took 
John to Toledo* vs* (67) Bill took John to Toledo* and some others which 
seem to Inwolve "natural forces” such as wind, tide, rain, son, etc* : (68) 
The wind pushed John against the building* The problems of homonymy vs* 
pclysemy become very knotty in many of these cases, and for the moment I 
prefer to leave the question open and turn to another way in which the 
co-occurrence restrictions between subjects and objects may be extended* 



So far ne have dealt only irlth the feature AIBATB. It la natural 
to ask vlietber there are siBllar restrietiona for featurea auch aa HMIUI 
and PHXSICAL-OBJECT. From the enyqplea I have been able to find, it 
aeema that there are, and that theae reatrlctiona foUov the natural 
aeale: 

HUHMI > ANIMiTB > PHISICAL-QBJBCT > HOir-FHISlCAL OBJECT 
For example , if a verb requirea a human object, then the atibjeet auat 

I 

alao be human* Eaanplea: 

(a) many, nurder, divorce, ordain, beget, kidnap 

If aa animate object ia required (afaich might, of conrae be non* 
human), then aa ae have aeen above, the subject moat alao be -lANmTE. 

(b) decapitate, diammnber, pity, castrate, eviscerate 

Similarly, verba vhich require a concrete (physical-object) noun aa objeat 
require a concrete aubject* 

(c) hit, build, diagonallse, atoke, mangle, weave, read, vrite, 
coat, paint, slice, ••• 

Verbs which require an abstract object are not restricted in choice 
of subject from the above scale: 

(d) subtend, prove, preatqppose, imply, entail, arbitrate, revoke, 
rescind, suppose, rationalize, contradict, catalyze 

It is premature at this point to suggest that these restrictions 
constitute a aemantie universal, but thus far I have been unable to elicit 
convincing examp les of transitive vnbs which would fit into squares # 4, 

7 or 8 in table (65) from speakers of a variety of other languages* 

In any event, there are some important consequences for the structure 
of the lexical redundancy rules in a graanar of English* It is 

apparent at ones that we mast express selectional restrictlpn on trans- 
itive verbs with separate features for subject and objbct if we are 



to be ^e to itete tble generalizetioD at all. Furtbezaore^ these facts 
seem to settle the question raised by Chonshy about idiether selectional 
features should be listed in their positive or negative form — i.e.^ 
should the lexi c al entries be specified in terns of rielectional features 
for frames in which the item can appear or cannot appearT Choamhy adopts 
the latter alternative^ id^ch turns out to be the correct one for what ve 
wish to state here^ since the rules refer to what must (equivalently nust 
not) appear as subject or object rather than what nay appear. 

The lexical redundancy rules which state these generalizations would 

bes 

W [- [Physical Object]] -♦ [-[-Physical Object] ] 

[- ["Animate]] -» [-[-Animate] ] 

[- [-ttnmn]] -* [-[-Human] ] 

And of course a generalization would be sdssed here if we did not use a 
cover syiribol to represent the fact that the sibject is always categorized 
with respect to the same feature as that in the object. Thus^ the three 
rules above must be collapsed into: 

(^) [- _[-P]] -♦ [*["P] ]. where P is one of the noun sub- 

categorization features Physical Object, Anim, or Himan. As an exsaple, 
**murder" would be entered into the lexicon as 

«gAer. [ 4 V, + VP, - [-Human], ...] 

The convention above would add the featinre [-[-itjman] ], Then the 
redundancy rules outlined by Chomsky (I965, pp. I65-6) would add the 

features [- _>Anlmate]], [- [-Phys. Obj.] ], [-[-Anlamtel ], [-[-Plys. 

] to specify that the subjects and objects must necessarily also 
be animate and concrete nouns. 
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